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GAby THe Collect 
SF airfield County, Connecticut, Antiquities 


By ANDREW L. WINTON 


HERE are various reasons why 
collecting is so appealing. In its 
primitive form it 1s a phase in the 
struggle for existence. The squirrel col- 
lects “every good nut that grows,” and 
the simple housewife glories in her va- 
riety of jams and jellies. Collecting scien- 
tific specimens is also an instinct. Children 
begin with a few acorns or shells, and end 
with whole groups of plants or animals. 
Aesthetic collecting develops early. Child- 
ish enthusiasm for bits of broken china 
and postage stamps in albums means later, 
if opportunity presents, collecting Lowe- 
stoft or paintings — great big postage 
stamps, as it were, in gilt frames. 
Collecting household belongings in the 
region where one’s ancestors have lived 
for generations is something more than 
practical, scientific, or aesthetic. It is an 
indefinable something within one’s self — 
a loyal remembrance and love for those 
once dear to us and whom we hold in 
sacred memory. 


On the afternoon of the Fourth of 
July our family always went to see my 
father’s Aunt Anna Maria and her hus- 
band, Uncle Aaron Summers, who lived 
on the Newtown Turnpike in the outskirts 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. First reason: 
my busy father could not spare a work- 
day and he would not jeopardize his 
standing as a deacon by breaking the Sab- 
bath. Second reason: cherries were ripe on 
Aunt Anna Maria’s trees on the Fourth 
and we boys were the only ones who ever 
picked them. Third reason: both father 
and sons were subconsciously glad to 
escape from the explosive patriotism of 
the city proper to the peaceful calm of 
Aunt Anna Maria’s garden and the sol- 
emn stillness of her old rooms. 

She always greeted us with apologies 
for imaginary omissions and commissions 
of the year before. “I never thought you 
would come again because I forgot last 
time to ask you to stay to supper,” she 
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would gasp; or, “I’ve worried a whole 
year because I did not thank you for the 
clams you brought me;”’ or perhaps, “I 
have lain awake nights since you were 
here last year thinking you might have 
taken offence because I thought you and 
Aaron were of an age, when it came out 
that he was a whole year older.”” And 
so on. 

She would next ask us to set the clock 
that might be an hour off from “standard 
time,” and then would seek explanations 
of various things metropolitan that had 
appeared in the fifty-two numbers of the 
Bridgeport Weekly Farmer issued since 
our last visit. ““What are the flying horses, 
said to be at Savin Rock” “How can 
they ever build the Brooklyn Bridge!” 
“How big is the engine that runs the Cen- 
tennial machinery! ” 

The house was (and is, for it is still 
standing) close to the road, and over the 
front door was (and now is not) an in- 
surance plate. The kitchen was entered 
by rough stone steps, through a side door 
which looked out onto the garden gate 
and the straight path bordered with ma- 
donna lilies. My mother and later I my- 
self enriched our garden with lilies from 
Aunt Anna Maria’s stock. Today we 
have not a bulb, not a single material 
bond connecting us with the dear old 
lady. 

We usually sat in the old kitchen. I 
loved the atmosphere, literally and figur- 
atively, for there were strange and pleas- 
ant odors which I could never fully ana- 


lyze — smoke, “‘yarbs,” new mown hay, 


dairy smells. Did you ever breathe in the 
peculiar odors from a clock case? The 
nostrils do not respond to these old-house 
odors during long association; it is only 
after being sensitized by city life that they 
drink in with all fullness the aroma of an 








Aaron Summers Bouse 
Newtown Turnpike, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


old kitchen or parlor and the perfume of 
a madonna lily. 

We never sat in the parlor but usu- 
ally visited it. The vegetable dyes of 
the carpet were carefully guarded from 
the fading influence of sunlight by 
shades and tightly closed shutters, and 
by folding the carpet toward the mid- 
dle, partly to prevent fading and part- 
ly to get it away from the moths that 
loved the crack at the base-board. We 
viewed and discussed the oval bas reliefs 
in plaster, inherited from Aunt Eunice 
(Seeley) Ely, who, before her marriage, 
in her school at New Haven, educated 
primly young ladies from the city and the 
South. In the eighteen-eighties I still 
found prim old ladies in New Haven who 
had started on their career of primness in 
Miss Seeley’s School. Her brother, Eben- 
ezer Seeley (1783-1866), Yale ISI4, 
was mayor of New Haven in 1832. My 
father settled Aunt Eunice’s estate, com- 
plying with the minute details of the will 
which gave to the American Missionary 
Society the bulk of the property, and to 
near relatives furniture, carpets, and oil- 
cloth, and also to each one a “paragraph 
bible,” whatever that may have been. 
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Charlie, Aunt Anna Maria’s nephew 
and adopted son, would come in from the 
hay field to discuss the crops and the 
market price for milk. Uncle Aaron was 
more shy; he never appeared if there 
were strangers in the party. He never ate 
with guests because it was essential that 
he wear at the table a certain formless 
straw hat. Somehow I got into his good 
graces by now and then visiting him alone 
and dining with him and his straw hat on 
pork and beans at the kitchen table. His 
hobby was discipline. When a young man 
he was a schoolmaster in the vicinity of 
Bridgeport with a decided bent for disci- 
pline. He would tell the story (strangely 
like one Holmes relates in one of his 
novels) of the slender but athletically 
trained schoolmaster who vanquished a 
whole bunch of big, bad, and, up to that 
time, unconquered boys. Aaron would 
rise from his seat to illustrate dramatically 
how the teacher felled them with his fists 
and piled them up like cord wood, 

Another story was of a Yale freshman 
who, by his markmanship, won the ap- 
plause even of the sophomores. The scene 
was the then dining hall back of the Old 
Brick Row, later the laboratory of the 
elder Silliman and “Buffalo Wright,” 
but now gone. Freshmen were being 
pelted with bread and potatoes when one 
of these staple missiles hit our freshman. 
‘Trained to alertness in hunting, he lo- 
cated the source and responded with a 
piece of boiled, fat salt pork which, de- 
livered from a two-tined fork, landed 
squarely on the sophomore’s jaw. 

Uncle Aaron died a few years before 
Aunt Anna Maria. After the funeral the 
widow took the will from its hiding place 
and began to read the highly satisfactory 
paragraphs. Before she had gone far she 
was rudely startled by the Squire who ap- 





Eunice FA. (Seeley) Elp 
1786-1868 


peared with another and later will. The 
latter gave the widow the use of his prop- 
erty during her lifetime, but went on to 
say: “On her death not one cent shall 
go to her relatives and not one cent to 
mine, but shall be divided among the 
poor, deserving, protestant, democratic, 
white widows and orphans of the town of 
Bridgeport.” Aunt Anna Maria, loyal to 
her nephew, took her widow’s third and 
Charlie put in a bill for years of service. 

Shortly after Aaron’s death two spin- 
ster relations came to the old place with 
the idea of spending two weeks. They 
slept on the partially finished second floor, 
which was reached by a creaking closed- 
in staircase out of the kitchen. We chil- 
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dren never dared to climb those stairs for 
fear of rats. When these relations ap- 
peared at the breakfast table after their 
first night —shall I say of rest? — Aunt 
Anna Maria informed them they had 
slept in the sheets in which Aaron had 
been laid out. During a hurried interview 
after breakfast the visitors decided to cut 
short their visit with Aunt Anna Maria. 
Accordingly, we had them at our house 
for a month instead of two weeks, as first 
scheduled. 

My paternal grandfather ( Aunt Anna 
Maria’s father), who died a generation 
before I was born, was the landlord of 
Horse ‘Tavern, just off the Newtown 
Turnpike, at the foot of Ox Hill in 
Bridgeport. He was also a militia colonel 
and tanner. “Colonel” is conspicuous on 
his tombstone as is “Deacon” on my great- 
grandfather’s, from which one might sus- 
pect that my father learned to read the 
scriptures from his grandfather and not 
from his father. It was ““Alphy and Ome- 
gy’ as he read these proper names and he 
disdained to adopt a long a in psalm — it 
was plain sam. 

One day, when my grandfather was 
merely a major, he acted as colonel pro 
tem, owing to the illness of the Colonel. 
A friend greeted him with a cheery 
“Good morning, Major,” whereupon 
grandfather straightened up and respond- 
ed haughtily, “Not today, sir.” 

During the War of 1812 a British 
man-of-war came to anchor in Bridge- 
port harbor. While the militia was being 
called to the colors my grandfather rode 
at top speed up and down Main Street 
(ignoring speed laws, if such they had) 
until his horse was all afroth. Someone 
finally stopped him and asked for the lat- 
est news. He replied excitedly, ‘The 
“How do 


British are landing!” you 





€3ra Meeker 


know:”’ “How do I know: I know be- 
Cause l smell British powder!” 

I am always on the lookout in his 
region for weapons and faded uniforms, 
old glasses and tankards, and articles of 
rotten leather, hoping that in the hereafter 
Nf may perchance get evidence, lost for- 
ever on earth, that some of these figured 
in my grandfather’s military, publican, or 
industrial career. As it is, my only shrine 
hallowed by association with his tavern, as 
well as with the homes of several yenera- 
tions preceding, is a blanket chest of about 
1700 with wired-on pulls and turned 
feet. 

Ezra Meeker, my mother’s cousin, and 
his wife Betsy lived on Barn Hill, in Mon- 
roe, with his 


mother, my great-aunt 


Roxy. As I remember Ezra, he was in 
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the prime of life, with black hair, red 
beard, and black eyes with blood in them. 
He was proud of his two hundred acres, 
his well-trained oxen, and his fast horses. 

One day returning from a visit to his 
uncle, Dr. Frederick Norman Bennett, at 
Newtown, Ezrasaw a farm wagon loaded 
with household goods disappearing at the 
cross-road of East Village. When he 
reached home both Betsy and her goods 
were gone, never to return. Uncle Nor- 
man used to read to us Ezra’s letters 
showing his variable attitude toward his 
lost wife. One week he would write bit- 
terly: ““Many a time I slept in the barn 
because there was no room for me in the 
house,” and then detail other trials of his 
married life. “(The next week he would 
write penitently: “I know sometimes 
Betsy may have done wrong, but I shall 
always feel that I was most to blame in 
the matter.” 

As a child, I spent a week with Aunt 
Roxy and Ezra at Monroe, Passing over 
the pot full of delicious succotash we had 
each day for dinner and many incidents 
of farm life so appealing to a city boy, out- 
standing in my memory through the years 
is one sentimental feature, beautiful and 
fragrant — the box borders. Every morn- 
ing the box borders along the path and 
around the circular flower bed shed dewy 
tears and exhaled a subtle fragrance. 
Every evening at twilight this box seemed 
to me like a silent army in stiff formation 
awaiting my review before taps. I wanted 
a bunch of that box to take home with me, 
so as to enjoy its companionship, but it was 
not until my father had come up from 
Bridgeport in the rockaway to take me 
home and was impatiently waiting for me 
at the door that I found courage to ask 
for it. Aunt Roxy hastily snipped off a 
goodly amount of greenery but in her ex- 


citement could not find a string to tie up 
the bunch. In despair she said, “Well, I 
will take my garter,” and stepping into 
the shade of the box row put the idea into 
effect. 

Aunt Roxy died in the course of time 
and Ezra was left entirely alone. On re- 
turning to Fairfield County I paid him a 
visit, the first in forty years. In honor of 
the occasion he lighted a fire in the wood 
stove laid by his niece, Miss Louise Lyon, 
who had been dead sixteen years. All that 
was then left of the box were a few bar- 
ren trunks, each with a small bunch of 
green two feet from the ground. I begged 
some of these decrepit plants and accom- 
plished the great horticultural 
achievement of my life. I planted the 
specimens in post-holes — yes, post-holes 


one 


over two feet deep — reasoning that the 
old roots would keep the plants alive while 
new ones were forming near the surface. 
A visit to our garden will prove that my 
theory was sound. They assumed normal 
proportions and, although injured by the 
twenty-seven degrees below zero of 
1943, bid fair to live well into their sec- 
ond century. 

[ was the only relative at Ezra’s funer- 
al. My great-grandmother’s stretcher 
desk and a Chippendale mirror long in 
Ezra’s possession, also two Parian vases, 
came to me. 

My maternal grandfather, Isaac Gor- 
ham, the last of three of that name, was 
born in the Gorham house in Redding 
near the “Glen.” I need not mention 
the services the first and second Isaac per- 
formed in the Revolution as they were in- 
significant and are recorded elsewhere. 
The first Isaac married Ann Wakeman, 
born in the historic house shown in the 
IV akeman Genealogy. She was the great- 
granddaughter of Parson Wakeman who 
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The Jsaac Gorham House 


(FRONT VIEW) ON ITS ORIGINAL SITE IN 
REDDING, CONNECTICUT, 


long preached the everlasting gospel at 
Fairfield and did nobly in increasing the 
population of the county. Notwithstand- 
ing the clerical lineage, the family in my 
grandfather’s day was a bit sporty. His 
father had a horse farm somewhere in 
Vermont; he kept slaves at Redding, and 
his actions and those of his children in no 
wise can be judged as being in accord with 
the Volsted Act. 

Grandfather Gorham was counted the 
best shot in the region. Once, at a turkey 
shoot, he was fast decimating the stock 
when the man in charge declined to deal 
further with him. It was only when an- 
other good marksman had shot off the 
tethering cord, and the turkey had flown 
away to twice the first distance, that my 
grandfather was given another chance. 
This being successful, his day’s fun end- 
ed except for parting, on his way home, 
by a well-directed shot, a well-rope, and 
dropping the bucket into the depths, thus 
winning a wager. 

He was judged a good dancer. In his 
seventies he would sing the song he had 








The Isaac Gorham House 
Redditig, Connecticut 


(SIDE VIEW ) ON BLOCKS, WITH THE CHIM- 


NEY ABOVE THE RIDGEPOLE REMOVED, 

PREPARATORY TO ITS JOURNEY, UP HILL, 

TO A NEW SITE HIGH OVER THE SAUGA- 
TUCK RESERVOIR, 


danced to sixty years before: 


‘Sailing in a boat as the tide runs high 
Waiting for my sweetheart to pass by. 
Promised to marry me six months ago, 
Stick to your promise, don’t say no. 
Green grows the willow tree. 

Green grows the willow tree. 
Green grows the willow tree. 
Come my love and sit by me.” 


His two swaliow-tail coats, with tight 
sleeves in which lace was once worn, and 
a blue broadcloth overcoat with bell skirt 
and plaid lining have come down to me. 

My great-grandfather, Ezra Bennett 
(born 1778), father-in-law of Isaac 
Gorham 3rd, married Esther Godfrey, 
daughter of Esther (Prince) Godfrey 
(1747-1821). Esther Prince was the 
daughter of Samuel Prince 2nd (born 
about 1692), who was a brother of the 
Reverend Thomas Prince (1687-1758) 
of the Old South Church, Boston. The 
Prince coat-of-arms in pewter adorns the 
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table tombstone of another brother, Jo- 
seph Prince (1695-1778), in Stratford. 

At the age of fifty, Ezra Bennett was 
found dead in a ravine in Lyons Plains 
(Weston), opposite the present estate of 
F, P. Adams. Whether he was murdered 
or fell from his loaded wagon, where the 
road hugged the ravine, was never deter- 
mined, His unpretentious eighteenth- 
century house in Valley Forge, Weston, 
for one hundred and forty years was a 
family shrine, but now is no more, due to 
the neglect of the last occupant and also 
to condemnation of the site for a reservoir 
by the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company. 
It now lives only in a reproduction we 
built across the road from us in Wilton on 
the very spot where Continental stores 
were destroyed by Tryon’s troops, re- 
turning from the burning of Danbury, 
the day after the Battle of Ridgefield. 
The attic bed on which I slept seventy- 
five years ago fits into the lean-to bed- 
room as it did in the original house. ‘The 
tall clock and a bureau, both in the Hep- 
plewhite style, also other pieces, are now 
owned by my children. 

The second story of the old house was 
unfinished except for a partition separat- 
ing the four girls from the three boys. Of 
the boys, Moses Prince Bennett became 
an Episcopal circuit clergyman in New 
Y ork State. Stricken with a mental break- 
down he went home to his mother, leav- 
ing his son, Hanford Nichols, as an ap- 
prentice at a printing shop, where he laid 
a foundation for learning that led him to 
become a noted physician and a collector 
of a large library of choice sets in classical 
and modern languages. Hopelessly insane, 
Moses was chained, when violent, near 
the kitchen fireplace in the old house, 
where he burned to death in 1841 during 
a few minutes absence of his mother. The 








€3ra Bennett House 
Walley Forge, Heston, Connecticut 
ITS SITE NOW COVERED WITH WATER OF 
THE RESERVOIR OF THE BRIDGEPORT HY- 
DRAULIC COMPANY, NOTE WELL CURB AT 
RIGHT. 


other Bennett boys, Ezra Platt and Fred- 
erick Norman, became physicians, as did 
three Bennetts of the second and two of 
the third generation. Roxy and my grand- 
mother, Adaline Eulenna, the wife of 
Isaac Gorham 3rd, married farmers, and 
Lydia a wealthy New York merchant. 
Abby was drowned when eight years old 
in the Riding-Over of the Saugatuck Riv- 
er back of the old house. 

The sites of both the Bennett house 
and the Gorham house, in the most beau- 
tiful valley in southwestern Connecticut, 
also the graves of the two families and the 
unmarked grave of Samuel Prince 3rd, 
Esther Prince’s brother, are now covered 
by a reservoir of the Bridgeport Hydrau- 
lic Company. The section later known as 
Valley Forge was first named Princetown 
because the third Samuel was the chief 
landowner. According to tradition, he 
used to take a short cut over the ice to his 
grist mill. When warned of the danger, 
he would retort, ““A man born to be hung 
will never be drowned.” Fate decided 
that he should be both hung and drowned 
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Adaline Eulenna (Bennett) Gorham 
1804-1884 


WIFE OF ISAAC GORHAM 3D, 1802-15581 


—hung while attempting to dislodge 
anchor-ice from his water-wheel, then 
drowned. 

My mother, Mary Esther (Gorham ) 
Winton, lived in an age still unspoiled. 
I visited often the Gorham house in Red- 
ding (recently moved from the flooded 
area by Mrs. Helen B. Goodale) where 
she was born and her grandfather kept 
slaves, the site of the little red school- 
house where she recited her 7’s, and our 
parlor where now hangs her portrait, also 
a Reward of Merit from Public School 
No. 2, New York City, which she at- 
tended in 1842 while living with her 
uncle, Hiram Couch. An ancestral Astor 
piano, handed down in the family, was 
the proper instrument to accompany her 
rich contralto voice as she sang “Mary 
weep no more for me,” but when I came 
on the scene only a mid-Victorian square 
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Mary Esther (Gorham) THinton 
1820-1889 
WIFE OF ANDREW LEAVENWORTH WINTON 
1822-1892 

was on hand to do duty. If emotional, she 
was also Puritanically practical, hence her 
contribution to the wardrobe of the afore- 
said instrument. The top was covered 
with a then fashionable green spread bor- 
dered by a vine done in yellow silk; but 
the legs — the wonderfully crooked and 
convoluted legs—how could these be 
protected from the copper-shod toes of 
two husky boys: A few yards of green 
flannel cut into baggy breeches, each with 
a puckering string top and bottom, solved 
the problem. The piano thus clothed and 
a Turkish chair in green were a perfect 
harmony of Near-East form and Free 
State color. 

Our Reverend John 
Gaylord Davenport (in direct line from 
the religious leader of New Haven Col- 
ony), although given to shedding real 
tears and broadcasting smiles at both fu- 


minister, the 
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nerals and weddings, was withal some- 
thing of a wag. When ushered into the 
musical Zouave 


room where was 


és 


our 
spread out in a lump” as if on parade, 
he burst out laughing, exclaiming, ““My 
good woman, I always knew you were 
modest”’— her crinoline hid her feet and 
also an enormous medallion of the Brus- 
sels carpet —‘“‘but I did not know you 
carried it so far.”’ 

Enough of reminiscence. The point 
I have struggled to make is that tangible 
objects, such as in childhood we found 
harmonizing perfectly with those dear old 
people, now recall most vividly the old as- 
sociations and perpetuate the old feelings. 

Why do we have an old-fashioned 
garden with madonna lilies and box: ‘The 
fragrance of madonna lilies brings to 
mind dear old Aunt Anna Maria, and 
the odor of box transports me to Aunt 
Roxy’s neat borders and circles, where 
she unconventionally bestowed on me the 
order of the garter. 

Why do we maintain an old house 
with ancestral furniture and other pieces 
from the region of our forefathers? In 


the dim light of fire or candle we see 
shadowy forms: Aunt Anna Maria, pro- 
fusely apologetic; Uncle Aaron, wearing 
his tattered straw hat, preaching disci- 
pline; Aunt Eunice, prim and stern; my 
paternal grandfather in full uniform, 
pompous, unbending, anything but a 
genial inn-keeper; Ezra, with eyes of 
flame, alternately denouncing the van- 
ished Betsy and penitently assuming all 
the blame; my maternal grandfather, 
hospitable, gracious, nimbly stepping to 
the music of fiddle and bass viol; my 
mother, with lips parted to sing softly 
‘Mary weep no more for me.” 

Some old portraits seem to speak but 
their eloquence is lost in the ether; to 
those who should hear they do speak, 
conveying messages of love and cheer. 

Although collecting can truthfully be 
said to be instinctive of all ages and a 
hobby for both young and old, for me it is 
now infinitely more. The pieces collected 
furnish the stage setting for the reveries 
of an octogenarian wherein are reenacted 
the happy events of childhood and youth, 
forgetting the sorrows. 
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—hung while attempting to dislodge 
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My mother, Mary Esther (Gorham) 
Winton, lived in an age still unspoiled. 
I visited often the Gorham house in Red- 
ding (recently moved from the flooded 
area by Mrs. Helen B. Goodale) where 
she was born and her grandfather kept 
slaves, the site of the little red school- 
house where she recited her 7’s, and our 
parlor where now hangs her portrait, also 
a Reward of Merit from Public School 
No. 2, New York City, which she at- 
tended in 1842 while living with her 
uncle, Hiram Couch. An ancestral Astor 
piano, handed down in the family, was 
the proper instrument to accompany her 
rich contralto voice as she sang “‘Mary 
weep no more for me,” but when I came 
on the scene only a mid-Victorian square 
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1820-1889 


ANDREW LEAVENWORTH WINTON 
1822-1892 


WIFE OF 


was on hand to do duty. If emotional, she 
was also Puritanically practical, hence her 
contribution to the wardrobe of the afore- 
said instrument. The top was covered 
with a then fashionable green spread bor- 
dered by a vine done in yellow silk; but 
the legs —the wonderfully crooked and 
convoluted legs — how could these be 
protected from the copper-shod toes of 
two husky boys! A few yards of green 
flannel cut into baggy breeches, each with 
a puckering string top and bottom, solved 
the problem. ‘The piano thus clothed and 
a Turkish chair in green were a perfect 
harmony of Near-East form and Free 
State color. 

Our minister, the Reverend John 
Gaylord Davenport (in direct line from 
the religious leader of New Haven Col- 
ony), although given to shedding real 
tears and broadcasting smiles at both fu- 
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nerals and weddings, was withal some- 
thing of a wag. When ushered into the 
room where our musical Zouave 


was 
‘spread out in a lump”’ as if on parade, 
he burst out laughing, exclaiming, ““My 
good woman, I always knew you were 
modest”’— her crinoline hid her feet and 
also an enormous medallion of the Brus- 
sels carpet -—‘“‘but I did not know you 
carried it so far.” 

Enough of reminiscence. The point 
I have struggled to make is that tangible 
objects, such as in childhood we found 
harmonizing perfectly with those dear old 
people, now recall most vividly the old as- 
sociations and perpetuate the old feelings. 

Why do we have an old-fashioned 
garden with madonna lilies and box: The 
fragrance of madonna lilies brings to 
mind dear old Aunt Anna Maria, and 
the odor of box transports me to Aunt 
Roxy’s neat borders and circles, where 
she unconventionally bestowed on me the 
order of the garter, 

Why do we maintain an old house 
with ancestral furniture and other pieces 
from the region of our forefathers? In 





the dim light of fire or candle we see 
shadowy forms: Aunt Anna Maria, pro- 
fusely apologetic; Uncle Aaron, wearing 
his tattered straw hat, preaching disci- 
pline; Aunt Eunice, prim and stern; my 
paternal grandfather in full uniform, 
pompous, unbending, anything but a 
genial inn-keeper; Ezra, with eyes of 
flame, alternately denouncing the van- 
ished Betsy and penitently assuming all 
the blame; my maternal grandfather, 
hospitable, gracious, nimbly stepping to 
the music of fiddle and bass viol; my 
mother, with lips parted to sing softly 
“Mary weep no more for me.” 

Some old portraits seem to speak but 
their eloquence is lost in the ether; to 
those who should hear they do speak, 
conveying messages of love and cheer. 

Although collecting can truthfully be 
said to be instinctive of all ages and a 
hobby for both young and old, for me it is 
now infinitely more. The pieces collected 
furnish the stage setting for the reveries 
of an octogenarian wherein are reenacted 
the happy events of childhood and youth, 
forgetting the sorrows. 
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Benjamin Leigh and the Boston Massacre 


By RussELL LEIGH JACKSON 


BOSTON Tory was largely in- 
strumental in stopping the Boston 
Massacre. This statement may 

sound a bit incongruous in view of the 
fact that three Bostonians were killed and 
others wounded, some mortally, before 
the British troops retired to their barracks 
after the unfortunate fracas in King 
Street on that cold March night in 1770; 
yet one gentleman, among the many who 
quite conceivably witnessed the bloody 
affair, was responsible for preventing it 
from becoming a pitched battle between 
the soldiers of the ‘ITwenty-ninth British 
regiment and the infuriated townspeople. 
A loyal son of Britain, Benjamin 
Leigh, whose political sentiments had 
probably not enhanced his popularity in 
the citadel of colonial rebellion, courage- 
ously interjected himself for a brief mo- 
ment into the public notice by approach- 
ing Captain Thomas Preston, the com- 
manding officer of the regiment. Leigh 
urged a cessation of hostilities and his ad- 
vice was promptly acted on. He was a 
Boston merchant who acquired neither 
fame nor infamy during his residence of 
some thirty years in colonial America. At 
the time of the massacre he had been liv- 
ing in Boston for fifteen years, where he 
“undertaker” of busi- 
ness, or factor for various English inter- 


was acting as an 


ests. Among them was his father’s house 
in Leadenhall Street, which stood not far 
from the Church of St. Katherine Cree, 
in London, as well as the Delph Manu- 
factory, the British importers of the well- 
known ceramics — the Delph, or Delft, 
ware. 

Benjamin Leigh came to New York 
about 1745, as a young man, and entered 
into business relations with Mr. Pieter 





Bant, a merchant of that town, whose 
daughter, Miss Maersje Bant, he subse- 
quently married. Leigh evidently made 
several trips back to England, and also 
went to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and to 
Philadelphia. He was a member of the 
East India Company, and presumably 
made visits to the East Indies as well as 
to the Barbados and Jamaica in the West 
Indies. 

About 1755 he appeared in Boston, 
where his recorded activities had largely 
to do with Freemasonry, in which he 
seems to have attained some prominence. 
It is a matter of record ( Royal Exchange 
Tavern, August 25, 1755) that at a 
meeting held there on that date, it was 
agreed “That Our Right Worshipfull 
Bro. Leigh be desired to write to Bro. 
Brown at Portsmouth and desire him to 
come to Town to preach on sd day at 
Rev. Dr.Cutler’s church.” “Bro. Brown” 
was the Reverend Arthur Brown, rector 
of St. John’s Church in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Reverend Doctor Cut- 
ler’s church was Christ, now known as 
the Old North Church, in the North End 
of Boston, where the famed lanterns were 
later to flash their signal to Paul Revere. 
In 1769 Mr. Leigh was again pressed 
into service to secure a speaker for St. 
John’s Day, this time serving on a com- 
mittee with Henry Price, Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, Robert Jenkins, John Leverett, 
Lewis DeBlois and Joshua Gee. He is 
also recorded as attending meetings at the 
British Coffee House and at the King’s 
Arms on Boston Neck. In religious afhlia- 
tions he was a member of the Church of 
England, and was a friend of the Rever- 
end Arthur Brown of Portsmouth. 

As a member of an old English family, 
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which was seated at West Hall High 
Leigh in Cheshire as early as 960 A.D., 
Benjamin Leigh found his sympathies 
with that group which did not look with 
favor upon a separation from the Mother 
Country. His brother, Robert Leigh, a 
bachelor, was one of the secretaries to His 
Majesty George II, and for years was a 
tutor in the royal family. His close asso- 
ciations with the gentry and the great 
landed families of England naturally in- 
fluenced him against the cause which was 
gaining popularity in the colonies. Small 
wonder, then, that he began to think of 
returning to England permanently. 

There was also another reason why 
Benjamin Leigh was seriously consider- 
ing leaving Boston. Business was very 
poor. Imports from England had fallen 
off to the point where trade was practi- 
cally non-existent, and he depended on 
foreign trade for his livelihood. More- 
over, his brother, Robert Leigh, in Lon- 
don, was ill and wanted him to return to 
England. That was the situation in 
March, 1770, when the incident we 
know as the Boston Massacre occurred. 
The Essex Gazette, under date of March 
13, 1770, tells the story: 

“On the evening of Monday, being the 
5th current, several soldiers of the 29th 
regt. were seen parading the streets with 
their drawn cutlasses and bayonets abus- 
ing and wounding numbers of the inhabi- 
tants. A few minutes after 9 o’clock, four 
youths named Edward Archbald, Wil- 
liam Merchant, Francis Archbald, and 
John Leech, Jr. came down Cornhill to- 
gether and separating at Dr. Loring’s 
corner, the two former were passing the 
narrow alley leading to Murray’s bar- 
racks in which was a soldier brandishing a 
broad-sword of an uncommon size against 
the walls out of which he struck fire 
plentifully. A person of mean counte- 


nance armed with a large cudgel bore 
him company. Edward Archbald admon- 
ished Mr. Merchant to take care of the 
sword on which the soldier turned around 
and struck Archbald on the arm, then 
pushed at Merchant and pierced through 
his cloathes inside the arm close to the 
armpit and grazed the skin. Merchant 
then struck the soldier with a short stick 
he had and the other person ran to the 
barracks and brought with him two sol- 
diers one armed with a pair of tongs, the 
other with a shovel. He with the tongs 
pursued Archbald back through the alley, 
collared and laid him over the head with 
the tongs. The noise brought people to- 
gether and John Hicks, a young lad, com- 
ing up knocked the soldier down but let 
him get up again, and more lads gather- 
ing, drove them back to the barracks 
where the boys sto 1d sometime as it were 
to keep them in. In less than a minute 10 
or 12 of them came out with drawn cut- 
lasses, clubs and bayonets and set upon 
the unarmed boys and young folks who 
stood there a little while but, finding the 
unequality of their equipment, dispersed. 
On hearing the noise one Samuel Atwood 
came up to see what was the matter and 
entering the alley from Dock Square 
heard the latter part of the combat and 
when the boys had dispersed he met the 
10 or 12 soldiers aforesaid rushing down 
the alley towards the square and asked 
them if they intended to murder people. 
‘Yes, by God, root and branch,’ they an- 
swered. With that, one of their number 
struck Mr. Atwood with a club, which 
was repeated by another and being un- 
armed, he turned off to go and received a 
wound on the left shoulder which reached 
the bone and gave him much pain. Re- 
treating a few steps, Mr. Atwood met 
two officers and said ‘Gentlemen, what is 
the matter’ They answered, ‘You'll see 
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by and by.’ . . . Thirty or 40 persons 
mostly lads, being by this means gathered 
in King street, Capt. Preston with a party 
of men with charged bayonets came from 
the main guard to the Commissioner’s 
House, the soldiers pushing their bayonets 
crying, ‘Make way.’ They took place by 
the customhouse and continuing to push 
and drive the people off, pricked some in 
several places on which they were clam- 
orous and it is said threw snow balls. On 
this the captain commanded them to fire 
and more snow balls coming, he again 
said, ‘Damn you, fire, be the consequences 
what it will.’ One soldier then fired and 
a townsman with a cudgel struck him 
over the hands with such force that he 
dropped his flintlock and rushing forward 
aimed a blow at the captain’s head which 
crazed his hat and fell pretty heavy upon 
his arm. However, the soldiers continued 
the fire successively till seven or eight or 
as some say II guns were discharged.... 
Mr. Benjamin Leigh came up and after 
some conversation with Capt. Preston 
relative to his conduct in this aftair ad- 
vised him to draw off his men with which 
he complied.” 

At the trial of Captain Preston and the 
soldiers, which followed in the autumn, 
two friends of Mr. Leigh were also held, 
charged with firing upon the people from 
the second story of the Custom House on 
the night of the massacre. They were Ed- 


Benjamin Leigh and the Boston Massacre 
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ward Mainwaring and John Munro, mi- 
nor officials of the British government, 
who had a short time before stood sponsor 
at the baptism of Mr. Leigh’s son, Robert 
Martin Leigh, at King’s Chapel. Benja- 
min Leigh was among those who testified 
at the trial, as shown in Frederick Kid- 
der’s “Boston Massacre, 1770,” although 
his surname ts given as “Lee.”’ His home 
was on Hull Street near Christ Church, 
where he worshipped at the time of the 
massacre, and where two of his daughters, 
Elizabeth and Charlotte (named for the 
queen), were baptized. 

History records with what speed the 
revolution progressed. Five years later 
came Concord and Lexington and Bunk- 
er Hill, and the war was on in earnest. 
Sometime before this Mr. Leigh, evident- 
ly through the good offices of his brother, 
the secretary, received the offer of a post 
in the British Customs Service from his 
kinsman, Lord North; and, it is believed, 
that in March, 1776, he left for Halifax 
to proceed to England. While in Halifax 
Harbor, on board the George, he was 
seized with an apoplectic fit and died. 
His family remained in America, and his 
son, Benjamin Leigh, gentleman, ship- 


owner and pioneer, became the ancestor 
of the Leighs of Leigh’s Hill, in the town 
of Newbury, Massachusetts, and also of 
the Leighs of Knox County, in the state 
of [linois. 











© Visit by the South Boston Troop 4 Girl Scouts 


By EvizABeEtTH V. Morrison 


VERY now and then the Harrison 
Gray Otis house and its adjoining 
New England Museum building 
are visited by groups from various organi- 
zations. One of the most interesting and 
interested groups— members of the South 
Boston Troop 4 Girl Scouts — made 
such a visit on August eleventh. They 
were all daughters of foreign-born par- 
ents, and made such a fine example of the 
famous American “melting pot” that we 
give their names and the countries repre- 
sented: Miss Helena Hanson, Scout Lead- 
er, Sweden, who was a member of this 
Troop in 1925, assisted by Mrs. Edouard 
Fortier, Latvia (her husband French), 
also a South Boston Scout in 1925, and 
Mrs. Chester Hull, England, a member 
of the Troop’s Committee ; Scouts: Rose- 
mary Baranick, Germany; Helen Benis- 
chek, Czechoslovakia; Annette Fio- 
renza, Italy; Claire Gill, Ireland; Elea- 
nor Hull and Emma Hull, England; 
Roxie Karoghlanian, Armenia; Theresa 
Nevronis, Lithuania; Kathleen Perno- 
kas, Grecee. 

Although young, averaging twelve 
years of age, they were remarkably well 
behaved and took an intelligent interest 
in what we had to tell about early days 
in New England, the story of the furnish- 
ings of the Otis house and of the number- 
less exhibits in the Museum building. That 
they were observing was shown by one of 
their number noticing a small metal plate 
on the seat of an old Winsor chair in the 
“butler’s pantry” back of the dining 
room, on which is inscribed “General 
Washington is said to have sat in this 
chair.”’ She immediately sat in it and of 
course all the other Scouts had to fol- 
low her example. When they reached the 
34 


ell room on the third floor of the Otis 
house and their attention was called to a 
modern office chair in which President 
Theodore Roosevelt once sat in a Boston 
business office, nothing would do but each 
Scout must sit in that too. 

In the Museum building they looked 
carefully at our many and varied exhibits 
from New England’s past, and were par- 
ticularly interested in a pair of earrings 
formerly the property of Mother Goose 
(1665-1757). They were not surprised 
to learn she was a real person who had 
lived in Boston, her true name being 
Elizabeth (Foster) Vergoose. One Scout 
politely announced that her school teach- 
er had read the class the story of Mother 
Goose, out of a book. Their enthusiasm 
was inexhaustible, beginning when they 
signed their names in the Visitors’ Book 
and lasting during the tour up through 
the three floors of the Otis house and 
down through the four floors of the Mu- 
seum building. They finally left with 
many courteous “thank yous” and every 
evidence of having had an enjoyable af- 
ternoon. A few days later came a note 
reading as follows: “August 13, 1943. 
Dear Miss Morrison, In behalf of the 
Girl Scout ‘Troop No. 4, I wish to thank 
you for the delightful afternoon at the 
Otis House. Your leadership through the 
tour was most appreciated by our girls. 
Sincerely yours, Roxie Karoghlanian, 
Troop Scribe.” 

Miss Hanson wrote later that August 
eleventh was one of the summer’s out- 
standing days for these Scouts. ‘They be- 
gan with the Esplanade Concert that 
morning and had their lunches by the 
Charles River, after which the visit to the 
Otis house and its Museum gave them a 
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splendid appreciation of the early days of 
Boston and New England. 

We would like to add that Miss Han- 
son had previously visited the Otis house 
and the Museum with another group and 
realized that the Scouts would find much 
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of interest in both buildings. She had told 
them not to handle objects or to put their 
hands on the show cases — instructions 
which were faithfully carried out. Would 
that others, groups and individuals, might 
do as well. 
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Parian Mantel Ornament modeled by Daniel C. French 


IN THE MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 


Two Views of the Model of the Bradlee-Boggett House 


MADE BY THE LATE MR, SAMUEL B, DOGGETT AND BY HIM PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES AND NOW TO BE SEEN IN ITS 
NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. THE HOUSE WAS BUILT IN 1771 AND STOOD FRONTING ON 


HOLLIS STREET AT THE CORNER OF TREMONT STREET, OPPOSITE THE PRESENT METRO- 
POLITAN THEATRE. 














Spanish White and Spanish, Brown 


By J. FREDERICK KELLY 


N seventeenth- and eighteenth-centu- 
ry records and accounts of building in 
Connecticut, mention appears not in- 

frequently of “Spanish white” and “‘Span- 
ish brown.’ An old bill for materials, 
preserved among the records of the First 
Ecclesiastical Society of New Britain, is a 
typical instance, and reads as follows: 

“August ye 19th, 1756. Ye Parish of 
New Britain Dr. to Joseph Clark for 
three Galons of Linset Oyle & for 24 
pounds of White Lead & for 2 p®4 of 
Spanish White & for 2 pounds of Span- 
ish Brown & for 2000 8 penny nails, all 
is in procklaimation Bills of this Colony 
£2—-18—16.” 

These two substances were mineral 
pigments used in preparing paint. Both 
were actually mined in Spain; hence the 
name “Spanish.” Spanish white was a 
good grade of chalk, or whiting as it is 
known to the trade to-day. It was ground 
in water, and moulded to a cylindrical or 
conical form, probably to facilitate han- 
dling and shipment. While it is no longer 
on the market under its old name, what 
is known to present day commerce as 
“Gilder’s Whiting”’ is essentially the same 
material, As it was fairly dense and opaque, 
Spanish white was used as a substitute for 
white lead, being much cheaper in cost. 

Spanish brown is a natural earth oxide 
of a brownish red color, and as the origi- 
nal deposits in Spain are still being mined, 
it is obtainable to-day. It contains a high 
percentage of oxide of iron. Previous to 
the civil war in Spain, it ran 85% ferric 
oxide, but during the war dropped to 
80% and now runs about 83%. It is a 


pigment of pleasing color, and one reason 
for its common use was its low cost. An- 
other advantage lies in its great hiding 





power, for a single coat of paint made 
from it suffices to cover new wood satis- 
factorily. In fact, the early red paint that 
we find so often is very thin—in many 
cases hardly more than a stain — and ap- 
pears to consist of but a single coat. 

As those who have experimented with 
their use know, neither Venetian red nor 
Indian red, used alone or in combination, 
matches the color of the old red paint that 
appears so frequently on the interior 
of early houses, or on early 
furniture of pine or whitewood. Spanish 
brown, however, does so exactly, and it is 
evident that this was the pigment in such 
common use in early Connecticut, and 
elsewhere in New England. The old 
paint, as we find it to-day, has no gloss, 
which indicates that very little, if any, oil 
was used in mixing it. Tradition says that 
skimmed milk was used as a vehicle. 
Hence care must be taken, in preparing 
paint made from Spanish brown, to mix 
it so that it will dry out flat and thus pro- 
duce the old effect. There is another rea- 
son for doing this, as the pigment has the 
peculiar property of changing its hue if 
too much oil is used, and a glossy finish 
produced. If that is done, the paint, when 
dry, loses much of its early quality, and 
approaches the hue of Venetian red. 

The following formula has been found 
to give satisfactory results. Mix the pig- 
ment with enough raw linseed oil to make 
a thin, creamy paste, and allow it to soak 
for several days. Then add, for each 
pound of pigment, one ounce of brown 
japan drier, and enough turpentine to 
make a quart of paint. Stir thoroughly 
before using, and from time to time dur- 
ing use, as the pigment is heavy and in- 
clined to settle in the thin vehicle. 
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Dankee Oddities 


By Simpson M. Ritrer 


OGER BALSOM, the owner of a 
smallish farm outside Boston, 
about 1755, was a pretty poor 

man. He needed a horse to cart his little 
produce into the city and the wood he 
cut on his land for sale to the city folks, 
but couldn’t afford to buy one. It had 
been a simple matter for him to build a 
wagon, for he was mechanically skilled, 
but he couldn’t build a horse. He did the 
next best thing. Remembering the ves- 
sels in Boston Harbor, Balsom rigged a 
mast on his wagon and attached sails. 
The contraption worked well most of the 
winter when the wind was strong. When 
high snow stopped the wheels Balsom cut 
them off and substituted a sled arrange- 
ment. In summer there was rarely 
enough wind to propel a wagon-load of 
wood so Balsom and his brother would 
hitch themselves to the wagon and pull 
it into the city. Their industry was re- 
warded, for in 1763 Balsom had enough 
money to buy a horse. 

Balsom’s strange contraption was a 
local attraction for some years, but being 
busy building up a fortune, from which 
he later donated $3,000 to the Revolu- 
tionary cause, its builder neglected the 
sail-wagon, and by 1775 it had fallen 
apart. (Brownly, The Boston Rebels, page 
190.) 


** *K * 


Strange Indian uprisings hit Maine 
during the Revolutionary War. One of 
the strangest was that led by John White- 
feather who, with his band, dremt of 
creating an Indian kingdom for himself 
with the whites as the subject people. 
Whitefeather attacked the little town of 
Biddeford in March, 1776, and the 
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whites fled. King John thereupon de- 
clared himself overlord of all Maine, 
melted down some old gold coins into a 
crude crown, recruited another fifty In- 
dians into his army and organized a ha- 
rum of fourteen native maidens. After 
three days of feasting the Whitefeather 
Army marched out to gain further con- 
quests. They were checked five miles out 
of Biddeford by some 160 farmers armed 
with more or less modern muskets. King 
John’s arrows proved ineffective and a 
charge by 22 horsemen sent his force of 
200 odd Indians scurrying back to the 
woods. A few were later captured and 
punished, but most got away. King John 
was taken three years later while desert- 
ing from the British whom he had joined 
soon after his defeat. ( Baily, Some Maine 
Indians of Note, page 162.) 


New Englanders appear to have been 
blitzkreig minded as early as 1776, when 
the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteer Com- 
pany devised for its protection two large 
wooden wagons, with walls five feet tall 
and six inches thick, to use when advanc- 
ing against the enemy. Records do not 
indicate whether the wagons were put 
into operation. Another New Englander, 
Captain Roger Mills, of Boston, sug- 
gested the manufacture of four-bar- 
relled shot guns, that each American in- 
fantryman might shoot four bullets in 
rapid succession without reloading. He 
even prepared several working models. 
In 1778 Congress was asked to provide a 
sum of money for the manufacture of 
one thousand of these, and that’s the last 
anyone ever heard of the “Mills four- 
shot gun.” 











Help Your Country 


KEEP ON 


FOR VICTORY 





Help Yourself 


BUYING 


United States War Stamps and 
Bonds — Regularly 


State Street Trust Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN OFFICE 
Corner State and Congress Streets 


Union Trust Office: 


Copley Square Office 


24 Federal Street 
: §81 Boylston Street 


Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. M assachusetts Ave. and Boylston St. 
Safe Deposit Vaults At All Offices 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


RESERVE SYSTEM 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention O_p- TIME NEw 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 






THANK YOU 




















SPECIAL NOTICE 


‘“BLEAKHOUSE, about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, open as a 


Guest House, is a delightful haven at any season of the year. Pleasant atmos- 


phere, comfortable rooms, and delicious home cooking. Fine view of Mount 


Monadnock. Guests by the week, month or season. Under the competent 


management of Mrs. Walter S. Bingham. Telephone Peterborough, New 


Hampshire, 426. 


THE Swetrt-IvsLtey Housg, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Mass- 
achusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 


interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 


capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. Telephone, Newburyport 


1540. 








J. Robert Boomer 


Paut H. NEwTu — AssociATE 


Appraisals and Inventories 


Compiled for inheritance 
taxes, probate requirements, 
insurance, city taxes, dis- 
tribution, sale, or any pur- 
pose for which such service 


is needed. 


97A Newsury STREET 
BOSTON 


TEL. KEN. 1428 





WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. 4 American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
q First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY ’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


Magnolia Boston 























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND published at Boston, Massachusetts, for October 1, 1943. 


State of Massachusetts | = 
County of Suffolk joa 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Wm. Sumner Appleton, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of the OLD-TimeE NEW ENGLAND and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, assistant editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF N. E. ANTIQUITIES, 141 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston. 

Editor, WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 

Assistant Editor, Miss E. V. Morrison, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Business Manager, WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 


2. That the owner is: THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
ANTIQUITIES, INC., 141 Cambridge St., Boston (a charitable, educational, historical 
organization ). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is: Not required. 

Wm. SUMNER APPLETON, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this gth day of October 1943. 
THOMAS F. MCNICHOLs, Notary Public 


[ SEAL. | (My commission expires May 4, 1945.) 



































PUT YOUR WEDDING CARDS 
RIGHT ON THE TABLE! 


A bride will welcome this useful table. For it will fit in any- 
where and always be so helpful in achieving decorative unity. 
Appropriate, too, for your own home on the occasion of a 


wedding anniversary. 


American cherry bedside table 
2814" high by 1834”, Circa 
1800. $60.00 


Offered subject to prior sale 





Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 
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BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Dresser in the Kitchen of the Parson Capen House, Topsfield, Mass. 


EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


4 bene volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 
to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the household furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


REGULAR EDITION 

8vo (634 x 10 inches), 305 pages, printed with 12 point Caslon type, go plates (105 
illustrations), bound in half linen with marbled paper sides, map end papers. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. 

SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which g5 are offered for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


HARRISON Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


























